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Way-markes In the Moral War with Sila ° 


BY REV. HENRY T. CHEEVER. 
No. HI. 


It is to be noted here, that another reason which keeps 


\~ 





as above 








‘ some men who call themselves Anti-Slavery, from admitting 


the position that Slaveholding is sin in itself, is that they 
hold that there are cases of Slaveholding for benevolent 
purposes, and that therefore we cannot treat Slaveholding 
as malum in se, as inhereritly sinful. This analyzed, means 
that there are cases of doing evil that good may come, and 
to shield such from condemnation, we must not say that 
Slaveholding is inherently sinful. It is as much as to say 


that there are benevolent aud good- men who-are Sinve- | 


holders, and if you declare Slaveholding inherently sinful, 
it will condemn those benevolent and good men, and make 
them sinners. And herein lies the reason of the great un- 
willingness, on the part of many, to brand Slaveholding as 
inherently sinful, as malum in se. They can condemn the 
system of Slavery as diabolism itself, but are unwilling to 
pronounce the act or practice of Slaveholding—the only 
point at which slavery can be chargeable at all, with moral 
character—as necessarily sinful. Jr 

We know not which to pity most, in such men, what 
would appear to be their mental obtuseness, and incapacity 
to be held by a principle, or their enslavement to a false 
system of ethics, which forbids their saying that slavery is 
malum in se. These brethren, it has been well said, “who 
stick about the malum in se, who reluctate against declaring 
the inherent sinfulness of Slavery, and employ themselves 
in the ditch of such refinement and technicalities about the 
‘legal relation,’ never attempting one blow against the sin, | 
and at length, losing all power and opportunity of attacking | 
it—are sticking in the mud. As was said of the battle with | 
the Chinese, in which the English perished miserably, by | 
hundreds, in the ditches of Peiho, the struggle was against | 
mud, not against Chinamen; so now in this. conflict the 






in se to be a breach of the Sate Law,’ by which he 
means the Law of God, and which he recognizes as para- 
mount in authority. Murder is malym in se. So are theft 
and prey: oe term is distin from malum pro- 
hibitum, hs defines an act to be only because its 

er 






the inhabitants of New York, the act, in its intentidn 
consequence, would be malum in se, an intrinsic, e 

sin, inexcusable and unjustifiable. But if a citizen of Pemn- 
sylvania, within the limits of the State, passes.a bank bill 
of a lower denomination than five dollars—or if he shoot 
wood-cocks between the first day of February and the fourth 


voir fifty barrels of prussic acid, with a view of nn and 
1 


‘day of July—that is only malum prohibitum. The sinful- 


ness that attaches to these acts is that of violating a 
statute. There is no inherent evil in them, as, there is im 


murder, theft, or perjury. , 

“ Now, as a Christin, € take the ground that Slaye- 
holding is malum th @£ in in kes deréd. é 
verdicf of humanity is, that wilful; iitehtional Slaveholding, 


such as it is defined to be by the slave-laws, and the prac- 
tice under those laws, is malum in se—th daring in- 
sult a man can offer to his God, and the hig crime one 
man can commit upon another. ‘Ana yet, when the law it- 
self declares that slaves, not their bs, ‘shall be deem- 
ed and taken as chattels personal.in the hands of their own- 
ers,’ a professed minister of Jesug Christ will throw dust in 
the eyes of his brethren, and make. them believe that sach 
a crime against God and Man as the Slaveholder commits, 
is no sin ! 

“Now the reason that slavery bide defiance to heaven 
and earth—the reason that it has demanded the revival of 
the slave-trade—is that the churches and their ministers 
have not treated it as malum in se, an inherent sin. The 
malum in se doctrine is the spear of Ithuriel with which the 
church could inflict a deadly wound upon the monster of 
slavery, if she would.. And 068 pot. sh 





because shc 


On the other hand, a writer in the Oberlin Evangelist, in 
an article republished with commendation by the N. Y. In- 
dependent, says : 


“ Define Slaveholding to be the intentional treatment of a 
man as mere property, a thing, and you make all slavery a 
sin in itself, and every slaveholder a sinner. Give it such a 
definition as not to include, in every instance, a wicked in- 
tention, and slaveholding is no longer a sin in itself, even if 
it be a sin in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. For our- 
selves we prefer the popular statement, slavery is —— 
(not slaveholding is sinful)—as a system it is unjust an 
mischievous ; and if every one who practices it is not guilty 
of injustice and wickedness, it is because there is some pecu- 
liarity in his relations to the system which saves him from 
complicity in the wrong.” 

Now, without commenting here upon what we believe to 
be the erroneous and loose admissions and reasonings of 
this article, we say that before anything at all can be made 
out of such © distinction, the meaning of terms must be set- 





tled. And we are bound to use language with the signifi- 
cation ordinarily attached to it. The definitions of the 
standard dictionary and the usage of common life are té 
govern us. We cannot make definitions for our purpose, 
but must take them as they are. What, then, are they? 
Webster defines a slave to be “a person who is wholly sub- 


struggle is against mud ; the ditches that those apologizing | ject to the will of another.” “A slave is the absolute pro- 
and sophisticating and bog-trotting theologians have filled, | perty of his master, and may be sold in any way.” Slavery 


to protect this iniquity from assault, are of mud, even to the | 
chin. Your ammunition is all wetted, if you plunge in and | 
attempt to cross: and if you stick there, even the darkness 
cannot cover you, for their blue lights will mark you, and 
you are shot down in your helplessness.” 
* A writer in the Free Church Portfolio for October, 1859, , 


is, by the same authority, defined to be “ bondage ; the state 
of entire subjection of one person to the will of another.” 
Slaveholder is, “one who holds slaves.” Slaveholding is, 
according to the same, “holding persons in slavery,” and 
by the definition of ecclesiastical bodies which have pro- 
nounced upon it, it is “the holding of human beings as pro- 


very thoroughly disposes of the learned nonsense in regard | perty.”” This is universally understood by “slaveholding.” 


to malum in se, as follows : 


| And if.a writer or speaker wishes to be understood to mean 


“Since the revival of the African Slave trade has forced | anything else by it than holding and using man as property, 
upon the pric attention the subject of American Slavery, | he is careful to indicate it by the phrase “legal relation of 
0 


Slaveholding Divinity, with a view of shielding the great 
nt iniquity which has its stronghold in the churches, are | 
»andying about the legal phrase malum in se. 


so-called religions newspapers and doctors of ' slayeholder,” or “nominal slaveholding,” or 


“ apparent 


| slaveholding under slave laws.” By the term slaveholding 





is not meant by it the sustaining of any relation, but the 
holding and treating of men as property, not their’ services 
merely, but themselves. . San Ss by 

Now, if in 









80, 

terian Church in 1818 declared thi 
of the-Law of God in every precept, and totally 

with the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” The fathers ofthe Pres- 
byterian Church quoted the definition of Grotius, and em- 
bodied it in their Confession of Faith, that “slaveholding 
was man-stealing.” The Old School Covenanter Synod, at 
its recent meeting in Pittsburgh, resolved, 

| Chinese emigrants trom that State, and yet be entirely con- 
stitutional for a State to pass laws excluding natives of our 
own country from settling within its bounds; or what is | 


still more atrocious, expelling free colored, or white people | 
f--~—— shar sannitaney sh 5 


In al] condemnations of slavery and slayeholding by in- 
dividuals, and by ecclesiastical bodies, we contend that 
nothing is meant and nothing ie condemned but actual 
slavery and slaveholding, thas ia, fle, holding of human 

ot 3 of sophistry, or contor- 





. 1 


beings as property. No les 
tions of logic, or deference to power, ean abield that from 
condemnation* by the conscience of all ¢ endom, as 







malum in se. The only real differepee the phrase- 
ology declaring “ the holding of human as property 
to be an immorality, the renunciation of whigh ought to be 
made a condition of membership in the Christian Church,” 
and the phraseology declaring that “ slaveholding is an im- 


morality, the renuneiation of which ought t¢ be made a 










ne latter phraseolo 
ing, to express what 
to express. 





gy employ: 
the former phraseology takes fi 








® The whole subject about which so much has been said, 
which has been promotive of so much agitation, may be stated 
in brief :—Slaveholding churches, and slaveholding and slave 
supporting individuals by their acts and teachings, have placed 
the entire American church in antagonism with the moral sense 
of the world. Shall it remain in that position? Henceforth 
there is to be no more serfdom in Russia—no more slavery in 
Turkey. Borneo and Surinam are on the verge of freedom, but 
in America, slavery demands the legalizing of a trade which 
the world has pronounced to be piracy, for the support and per- © 
petuation of that system which American Chfistianity declares 
to be ordained of God. ‘There is no country in the world, at 
the present time, which is not open to the circulation of the 
Bible—none save the ,sonthern portion of the United States ! 
There, it is criminal to sell the Bible to a slave, it is criminal to 
teach him to read, and American Christianity boldly declares 
that ‘‘no relation can be conceived of on earth more favorable 
to salvation than that of slavery !’’ American Christianity sus- 
tains the laws which make it criminal for members of the 
church to read the Bible American Christianity makes God 
the author and supporter of that system which breaks the mar- 
riage relation, and brings in its train all the abominations of 
heathenism. American Doctors of Divinity, who find ready ac- 
cess to Northern pulpits, declare that life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness never were the inalienable right of the indivi- 
dual man! Thus supported, American justice proclaims from 
the highest tribunal, that black men have no rights which 
white men are bound to respect. American Christianity pro- 
fessing to have the everlasting gospel of the Son of God. goes 
forth to preach this righteousness ‘0 the heathen nations! The 
American church committed as a defender of these declarations 
for rlavery, by word and by acts, by preaching from the pulpit, 
and by transactions at the auction block, has said to the world, 
that slavery is right: but freedom is silent inthe church. To 
be silent longer is to be criminal. The time has come, when 
the church—the Anti-slavery scntiment of the church, must be 
heard. The church has a solemn duty-and obligation before 
God, as his agent for the conversion of the world, to set itself 
right before the world. Let nothing be done in anger—let 
there’ be no want of Christian charity, let there be no ill-feelin 








towards our Southern brethren. Charity suffereth long and is 





kind ; but charity ig just and righteous as well-as kind. ‘‘Be 
ye not partakers of other men’s sins.’’ Let the declaration of 
the missionary apostle of Persia, be kept in remembrance, that 
‘* primarily the influence of Northern Christians is the strong- 
est and most responsible support of the system,’’ and let the 
churches, without delay, prayerfully and_considerately say to 
the world, that they have no part or lot in the system Let 





Blackstone | Unqualified, is universally understood nothing else than the 


in his Commentaries on the laws of England defines malum _aet or practice of holding human beings as property. There 


the chureh be redeemed from its false position befure the world. 
—C. in the Congregati: nalist, 
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THE PRINCIPIA. 












Is Slavery a State Institution ¢ 


We are in the habit of regarding a State Imstitution as 
existin State authority, for a State’s Benefit. Amythin; 
must le ha he public good for its obje: t, and the 

WY 1 of the State, to be properly ‘a ‘State Institation. 
\ ! 1 md arts, though they may b 
eu | state ¢ init public od yet 
the ‘ t ind pendently of State authe ind are pursued 
mainly r private benefit, are not regan led as State Institu 
tier Least of all would we dignify as a State iti 
anything introduced with« State aut y, a | 
same time, ruinous to every State interest Let unprinci- 


pled men get the control of a State Government. and make 


enactments in favor of gambling, ram-selling, or som he 
Vier ilhi Ye | tituti ld he a | 
but 1 il rile l 1 it | st f 

Bu ( nl round our | | 
slave a State [istitation?) We might answer the question 
more easily, if we knew the ground 1 pon whi h slave ry 
claims to be any Institution at all If slaves are property 
it is hard to understand why the ownership of such proper- 


ty should make an Institution, any more than the owne rship 
of cattle, of land, or of merehandize. We do not hear eattle- 
breeders 
If they were disposed so to talk, they would | 


landholders or merchants, talking of their institu- 


e slow 


tions 
to admit that their institutions belong te the State. How, 
then, is slavery a State Institution? Are slaves the States’ 
propert ? No Is sla ery 


fit? Never. 


instituted fur the State's bene- 


The gratification of a comparative few, who 


desire to enjoy the unpaid labor of other meu, is the sol 
motive that leads to its establishineut Does not lavery, by 
making slaves property, enrich a State? Reduce half of the 
people of a State to slavery, and that half will Le hopelessly 
poor, Less than half of the other hall, will own the slaves 
Thus wealth will be concentrated in few hands But gen 

al poverty will prevail Does not slavery promote the se- 
curity of the people? Yes, the seeurity of | Is under 
your pillow! At least, then, if a State Government estab- 


lishes slavery, though it is not done for the public good, is 


not slavery in some sen e, ua State lnstitution ? Perhay 2 80 
But we have the authority of slaveholders themselves, to 
is not even « iblished by State Govern- 


Baill, ne the I nl 


ted States Senate, in 1850, Mr. Mason of Virginia, opposing 


sav Lint slave ry 


ments. Ina debate onthe Fugitive Slay 


a jury trial for slaves, distinctly admitted that no law could 
be produced in any of the slave States, to show that slavery 
was established by existing laws Other Souther ti 

men, including Mr. Calhoun, are said to have made the san 
admission. The establishment of slavery is a work of law- 
less power, which lawless men can do for themselves. They 
want no aid from Government, till the work is done But 


when slavery is established, they find the need of some regu- 
lations about it, and some aid from Government in keeping 
their slaves. And they secure such enactments as they may 
need, by the wealth, power, and influenc e, which slave ry 
brings into their hands. Such enactments made by a State 
Government, not for the State’s benefit, but for the pleasure 
of elaveholders, are the sole ground upon which slav« ry can 
be respected as a State Institution 
But if, on such grounds, slavery should command our res- 
peet, as a State Institution, on grounds precisely similar, it | 
should be honored as a Federal Institution. 
lation a¢ the service of slavery ? 


Is State Legis- 
So is Federal Legislation. 
Does the State Judiciary, honor and sustain slavery? Not 
more than does the Federal Judiciary 


If a State’s militia 
hastens at de call of slavery, the Federal army sleps equal- 
ly quick. jJiow much blood has the nation poured out for 
Has it all been wasted for an institution, which 
the Federal Union may not call its own? So far, the Fed- 
eral Government and the State Governments, in their sup- 
port of slavery, go hand in hand. But the Federal Govern- 
ment in its diplomacy has one exclusive claim of gratitude 
on slavery. In looking out for the slave interest abroad, the 
Federal Government does what no State Government can 
do. 


| 


slavery ? 


We may proceed further, in showing that the relation of:| 
slavery to a State Government, and its relation to the Fed- 
al Government are the same 


In our Union, a man enjoys 
a double citizenship, and can elajm the protection of two 
Governments, a State Government aud the Federal Govern- 
ment. If either gives him the protectiou it owes, he cannot 
be enslaved under the other 





secures to him his right to vote and be yoted for, as a Feder- 
al citizen, to enjoy'the Port-officesand use other priviliges 
of his citizenship, or if his State Government protects him 
asa State citizen, he may bid defiance’ to all’ wh: would 
ehattclize him. © As he has a claim upon two Governments 


for protecti 


Dn, it will re juire the «ex nsent, and nothing but 


: — Pap . os 
the cons¢ of both, to put him ina condition i which his 


chattclization can be effected. But in all cases im which 


men are chattelized in our Uni n, this consent of two Gov- 
them, to effect the establishment « 
2 8 


is onee established by the lawlessness of individuals, it can- 


iven, and it is tl uly thing don 5 either of 


ernments do not rec gi: and sanction i 

, | 2 ; 

rument proceeds on the assumption that uo slavery exists 

d protects all its people alike We cannot, therefore, es 

‘lusion, that if slave has a shadow of 

vund to be called an Justitution, it is quite as much a Fed- 
1 State Institution 

article on the 


I wish to correct a mistake in inv first 


Constitutional Oath, in the Prinerpra of Jan. 28, the proper 

name, twice printed, LANESVILLE, should have been ZaNnes- 

VILLLE = 3 
- —-—> ~ 


ing extraets are from a Correspondent of the 


EMANCIPATION IN JAMAICA, 
A Tour of Ubservation—Spanish Town—St. Thomas-in-the- 
Vale—Mount Diabolo—The Moncague. 

Kincsron, Jamaica, January, 1860 
I don’t think I ean do better, in the discussion of this 
West India Labor question, than describe, as consisely as 
possible a somewhat extended tour that I have reeently 
made through the interior of Jamaica. The impressious 
formed by this trip are certainly not unfavorable to an ulti- 
mate revival of the Island’s prosperity nor te the industry 
and capacity of its peasantry, when properly trained and 


directed In spite of the desolation that has overtaken thi 


i 
Colony, I sincerely think that, consistently with truth, the 
prospects of the Island under free labor can be spoken of 
uch n hopefully than native and foreign depreciators 
love to represent Now, Lam not seeking a controversy 


I simply express an opinion, (which I believe to be an un- 


biased O} inion.) after having viven all the attention inn y 
p r to tl subje t I} opini b. right or wrong, can 
only be taken for what it is worth Furthermore. [ do not 
ft moment pre dthat Jamaica is free from idleness and 

‘ I do not for a moment pretend that her peasantry are 
is lah us as you will find men in New-York, New Eng- 
land o1 Old Eneland agricultural district It is not nat- 


ural that they should be so 


But as far as my experic 

coes—and this is all I wish to assert—industry among the 
free population of Jamaica isthe rule, and not the exception 
and if idleness be an exception broader than we could wish 
—larger than any North American country preseuts—we 
must look for the 


of the negro, but to the faults of discipline or absence of 


cause, not to the intractable disposition 


education for which the governing classes are responsible ; 


and, in no small degree, to the overwhelming temptation 


>| 


thata West Indian climate offers to all, white and black, | 


to enjoy their otzum aut sine dignitate. 
With education in its infancy over the whole island—in 


|, Some districts alucst struggling for existence—the people 


are largely represented. 1 think a majority of them are in- 
telligent enough to exercise the right of voting to their owa 


advantage aud to the advantage of this great Dependency 


of the British Crown, but it is an experiment not yet fully | 


and fairly tried. Lt is an experiment which will entirely re- 
move the government of the island from the control of the 
plauters—a control which for some time they have seemed 
utterly indifferent about possessing. 
maica is @ thing of the past, and in its stead Democra- 
ey is lifting up its head. I am not so enthusiastic a Demo, 
erat as to believe that the principles of qur political faith 
will flourish in any soil or in any climate. The untutored 
negro, of all people in the world, is most easily influenced by 
a bribe, and damagogues and office-hunters are plentiful in 
Jamaica. If the experiment of pepular representation, un- 
der certain doubtful restrictions imposed by the new Con- 
stitution of Jamaica, should prove a failure, there will be no 


recourse left but to establish here such a Government as ex- | 
If the Fedsra] Government | ists in the Csowa Colonies of Trinidad and British Guiana. | village, during the entire day. But church attendance and 


The Plantocracy of Ja- 


| There is doubtless, truth in both assertions. 


Che one is ruled by a Council, the other hy a Court of P 
ey—synobymous terms of a gi “hear 
ada or Australlia would not tolerat 
which appears toanswer very wé ll for an embryo cis 
tion anda mixed population 


Linstead, the principal village in St. Thomas-in-the-\ 
in the centre of an almost circular hollow, shut i 
mountains. The road-side is studded with the tliages 
mall settlers I eutered one or t of the most reper | 
lilapidated, and they were invariable clean. Some wei 
i frame-word of bamboo, witl hatched roof of coc 
nut ( Still they looked comfortable. They kept 
the rain and letin the breeze, and this is all that is fleed 
in a West lidia climate They were more tasteful and f 
cleaner than the dwellin of North American India 
Supposing the uta lucation equal, T should) 
I it | i] j il Cl I 
esty. 1 try and riety of the West India w hie 
Lp 1 with any pecime n of tl American Indian that 
1} l. th us h it has been the hi 


to the superior rac 

rhe forest has disappeared, and coffee and pimento p! 
tations have taken its pla the houses of proprictors | 
nv longer dilapidated ; the pens and pasturage lands might 
be mistaken for New York farms 


lope of th mountains just 


\t the Moneague, a 
village lying on the northern 

ssed, the traveler will pause to sleep, if it be late, but t 
circumstances, for the hotel, built only ten 
the 


feed under any 
ro, (wonderful fact for Jamaica!) is the best in 

island 

charmiug | 


The Moneague is in St. Anne’s—a very 


that grows very little sugai I protest against tl » We | 
dian valuation of a place by the quantity of sugar 
actually produces. There is not a sugar estate near th 


Moneague, but settlers, of whom there are many, liave t 


pay $6 to $10 an acre a year for land—a sum that would 
purchase land out and out in other districts quite as fertil 
as this But the climate here i healthy the grass can 
1 t be see, owing ; the horses are strong and the « 
f egetables are plentiful; fruit is luxuriant deve 
t] seems to thris I don’t wouder, when the inhal 
of Monea eclare t i vould indu 
them to li nywhere e] 
The road lies through a wooded and rather swampy dis- 
{ 1 if Satu Yl | tra ler will Ch- 
tuter, for ili uu lous st 1 of sturdy 
{1 ne 1 cy i sf th ‘| ! 
l'o i t \ us | | ffru l vevet 
] \ \ hen mol iat thi heir fellow 
have donkeys with well filled pa t ey do n i 
this account, hey the inevitable head-load ( mesiderin; 
the distance they come the le at of thie weather, the sli 


their burdens, and the paltry remuneration they get at mar- 
ket, the performance is higly creditable to the enterprise 
energy and activity of Jamaica negro women I doubt 
whether our laboring men could execute the same task 

they ‘certainly would not undertake it for the same consid- 
eration. I stopped and asked some of these women where 
their husbands and brothers were. They seemed surprised 
at the question, and grinned broadly. “ Were they at 
home?” No. ‘ Were they at work?” Yes. 

Negro settlers are always to be found clinging rouad 
these deserted plantations. They were probably born on 
them, and are loth to leave. They buy or hire their littl: 
plots of ground from the owners of the estate or their 
agents. I have conversed with many of these people, and 
I have been amused at their utter ignorance of the fact that 
the world at large, holds them responsible for the ruin of 
Jamaica. While proprictors say that the negroes are too 
independent to work ; the negroes say that proprietors are 
too poor to pay, or that they won't pay regularly, which is 
a great grievance to a people that live from hand to mouth 
But when | 
see an abandoned estate still surrounded by industrious sct- 
tlers and laborers, I think it something like prima facie evi- 
dence that the proprietor in England has abandoned them— 
not they the proprietor. 


I passed a Sunday in the Moneague, and it was a mode! 


| of quiet and respectability. The churches were filled with 


well-tressed and attentive congregations. There was no 
drunkenness or debauchery, or assemblage of idlers in the 
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Sabbath observance are no proofs, among a negro popula- 
f moral titude It is upon other ground 

| combated the ridiculous assertion 

t these people are either physically or morally ineapab! 
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hould the witness have done anvthing in connexion witl 


the Harper’s Ferry affair which might subject him to prose- 
cution, by testifying before the Committee, he will thence- 
forth be exempt from prosecution 

These are the words of Senator Mason. and to that [I adda 
pledge of my sacred honor, that if you appear in Cleveland 
on Friday morning next, and accompany me to Washington 
that neither on the way nor in that city shall you be mo- 
lested, but after giving vourtestimony, I will see you safely 
returned to your home. I propose that on Thursday next 
you come to Cleveland and see Judge Spaulding, Judge 
Tilden, and other friends. and consult with them as to the 
propriety of going, as I propose, and if you make up your 
mind to go, that we leave that city on the following day. 
I will also state that I have no warrant for your arrest, nor 
has there ever been any issued, from any source, the aser- 
tion to the contrary by the “Cleveland Plain Dealer” of last 
week being an unmitigated falsehood 

I leave this letter with your friend Smith Edwards, Esq 

with whom I have fully conversed on that matter. 


Yours, M. Jounson 
Dorsetr, AsHTaButa, Co. O.. ) 
January 25th, 1860. \ 


M. Jonunson, Ese... U.S. Marsnat, CLeveLanp, Onio— 


Sir : | have received your favor of the 24th inst., informing | 


me that you had left at my house a summons from the Se- 


lect Committee of the U.S. Senate commanding me to ap- | 


pear before that Committee on the 30th inst. 

After a full and careful consideration of the reasons 
which you offer why I should obey that summons, | have 
for two reasons resolved not to do so. The first, is, that in 
going to and returning from Washington, I must of necessity 


pass within the jurisdiction of cither Maryland or Vir 


I 





The latter State has 5} ecially exhibited, of late, sucl ( 
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STRAIVING AFPTER POPULARIT? 
fhe lack of piety shows itself, in our day, in straining at 
ter popularity One is truly popular by the force of his tal 
ents and the favor of his piety another. because he secks it 


a main end Between these there is a wide differen 


is 


One is simple andsolemn;: the other is magniloquent and af- 


fected. The one oppresses by his thoughts the other, by his 
manner and words, The one attracts by the solemnity and 
power with which he presents and applies divine truth ; the 
other, by his newspaper notices, his quaint subjects and texts, 
his odd illustrations. The one wins converts to Christ: the 
other, admirers of himself, The one preaches boldly the 
doctrines of the Cross; the other withholds or modifies them 
lest they should offend, and blunts every arrow, lest it should 
penetrate emultous my of the reputation ofa popular preach- 
ey 

How many and sad are the lessons taught us by the his- 
tory of the Church, as to the great evils arising from aa un- 
converted ministry! How sadly the Jewish Church suffered 
from false prophets! It was an unconverted apostle that 
betrayed the Lord of glory! For how many ages were the 
boasted successors of the apostles, the vilest of men! And 
how, even now, in Germany, the lowest infidelity is deeked 
in the robes of the ministry; and in England, the merest 
worldlings, because second or subsequent sons of the gentry, 
are promoted to Church benefices! and how, in communions 
regarded as evangelical, an unsanctified ministry are pros- 
tituting the order and ordinances of God’s house to the pur- 
poses of superstition, and to the supplanting of a spiritua! by 
a formal and ritual religion. 

Piety, then, is the first great essential element of a true 
minister of the gospel. Without this a preacher is buta 
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1 of the latter State to hold a Southern Conventiun. } 
elicited from Goy. Gist, an explicit denial tha 
ment is intended to pi te a secession from t] 
> —~=<eer + 
ResoLrvrions have been passed by both Houses ot 


Legislature of Mississippi, aflirming that the Constituti 

the United States, recognizes property in slaves, and conse 
quently that the Government created by it, is bound to 
cure to the owners of slave property, its possessions and c1 
joyments. Ilow will those who concede thepromises, ayoid 


the voncluston ? 
ia =—- oe « 


A curious circumstance, took place last week in Lo 
ville, Ky. Saturday the papers contained an obiteary i 


tice of the death of a Mr. Morris, and an invitatien to his 


friends to attend the funeral, from she. corner of Market and 
Brook streets. Saturday morning the hearse and carriages 
were at the door. The body of the dead man had been 
clothed in the funeral raiment, and inclosed in a coffin. Num 
bers of friends had assembled. Suddenly the man in the 
coffin gave signs of life Rumor states that be kicked the 
coffin lid off. At any rate be was saved fyom a death } 
burial alive, and is doing well 
_- = os 

Ralph Plumb, in his testimony before the Harper's Fer 
ry Commitee, acknowledged the existance of an organiz: 
tion in Ohio, ealled the the “Sons of Liberty,’ whose plat 
fonn of principles is simply as follows : 

“ No man shall be leprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, while we have power to prevent 
it. 

That would seem to be a perfectly constitutional organiza. 
tion! Thatis to say, it is about as treasonable as the U.S 
Constitution itself —FEre True American 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1860 
“THE GALLANT KENTUC KIAN,.—AND THE KEN- 
TUCKIAN EXILES. 

The whole Country, and by this time, perhaps, a great 


part of Protestant Christendom have heard 
F< >» il l 


from the State of Kentu ky, of which they 


f the eX] ulsion 


of the Missionari: S Ry V John (x his assoc iates, 


were peaceful 


and worthy.citizens without 


many of them 4 even 
the forms of law, for no erin bu that of pre whing the 
gospel, without cones iling its Lestimoh \ he ppres- 
sion of the poor. The whole country too. and not a few in 
foreign lap»ds, have heard of the “gallant Kentuckian.” Cos- 


sius M Clay, who likewise opposes that same o} pression 


in his native State, and is known as the friend. and until 


recently, as .@ patron of John G. Fee and his associates It 
is natural to inquire in respect to the bearing and influence 


of “the 


whom he still calls his friend, in the hour of his persecution 


gallant Kentuckian’ towards bis old coadjutor 


and peril, On this point, Mr Clay has spoken for himself 


As journalists of the struggle between slavery aud freedom 


we propose to exhibit what he has said. 


In the Principia No. 8, for January 7, we published a 
letter of C. M. Clay .to the editor of th Ruchmond (Va) 
Messenger, under date of Dec. 28, in which he said 

“itus well knowy that oa the 4th of July, frem the stump 
thre¢ years ago, I lenou ed tl ioctrine t the Radical 
Abolitionists idahe R I { Fee, that l 10 
law for Slavery ind again in a letter addressed throuel 
the Press, to Rev. Ja beavis, | repeat d ivy disayvowal of 
any such political sentiment ou my part 1 have again and 
again declared that whilst I was willing to defend the lib- 
erty of speech, and the Press, t} asthe duty 
whi h | in colemon with every citize of this nm n- 


wealth and this pation ot Treemen. owed to my 


country— 


that I did not believe the “radiea loctrine right, and 
therefore, | would not je ] ud my life in any such false is 
sue And this I said to Mr. Pee in yn | I 
public separation. But, on th ther side, I have nev 
said that Fee, or any other man, or set of men, ought te be 
expelled fi nn the State I hay ilwavs s I hat if th 
Radicals, Fee, or any other man, or sect of men 

aws, that T would aid in bringing them to punishment; and 
that if there was no law to punish r holdin ving 
Radical views in a Commonweglth holding slay that ti 
slaveholders had the } lite ul por ‘ let the } . law 
to meet the case i 
bet . f 
desi , 

In publishing this letter We LOOK o% isk h to notice, that 


defend freedom 


of speech, and of the press, for himself aud 


while Mr. ¢ lay declared himself ready 
his polatecal 
party, he took equal pains to declare that he did not demand 
nor advocate the same freedom for his friend Mr. Fee, aud 
the “Radical Abolitionists,” but was willing to see them _ 
silenced, so that it was only done hy “passing laws to meet 
and we desired to know whether the tone of this 
letter was to be regarded an indication of what Abolition- 
ists were to expect from the ascendency of the political 


the case,” 


party of which Mr, Clay was so prominent a member, and 
for which so many Abolitionists had been voting 

Time has rolled on, and tendencies have been maturing, | 
and taking shape. The slavery party in Kentucky, em- 
boldened, doubtless, by the twice repeated utterances of 


Mr. Clay on Jaly 4th, and December 28th, have adventured | 
to carry into execution, what they had so long desired. | 
They have driven out from among them the “Radical Abo- 
litionists” by mob violence, without waiting to go through | 
the forms of legislation suggested by Mr. Clay. 

Mr, Clay has looked on, and seen it all; has seen fami- 
And 
Does he remonstrate against the 
deed itself ? Or only againet the mode in which it was done? 
Here again, Mr. Clay has not left ns in doubt. In his 
“Speech at Frankfort, (Ky.) from the Capitol steps, Jan 
10. 1860," as “reported for the Cincinnati Gazette,” 
published in pamphlet ferm, he said 


lies, the old and the young, driven from their homes 
what does he say now ? 


and 


THE MADISON COUNTY WMORS. 

“ Now, gentlemen, for a few personal explanations before 1 
enter upon the vindication of the Republican party, I allad 
to the expulsion of the Rev. Jobn G. Fee, of Kentacky, and 
rome nineteen other citigeps of the Commonwealth by birtu 


| matter that he should go to slave-holders, and by argument in 





aud choice, from their howes, apd their departure into exile. 
‘Some three years since, on the Fourth day of July, when Mr. 
"ce returned again to the State, alter a temporary abscence, 
he't»ok the ground of what may be called the Radical Abolition 
purty, that as @ citizen of the Commonwealtb, be owed no al- 
legiance to the constitution and laws adopted and enacted on 
the subject of slavery, und that he planted bimself on the high- 
er law of nataral right. Although | accorded to him, that 
which I nw believe and still assert, that he was honest—that 
he was pure in his purpose, that be was actuated by the highest 
ove of Coristian charity. yet it was not the ground upon which 
I stood, as I was a constitution and law loving map, I argaed 
ty him tbat Tecoutd not and should not longer stand by him, 
that | owed it to myself and owed it to those laboring men ot 
the country who held no -laves, whose cause | pleaded, and 
who contided in my leadi rsh p, to say to them that bis was up 
unsafe apd untenable poriuion, and one which no man cap hold; 
that it would immediately bring them into conflict with the 
iws of the cgantry, aud that that position, no matter by whom 
strengthened, could not be maintained. That is what I tuld 

them. Well now, 1 am no Don Quixote, to go forward 


him wad the 
ind fight 
upon Lhe subj tof slavery ; 
ditious nian and deaouneed by others as a bully 
willing to stand by those mea who took and maintained the 
ground that | had taught them to stand upon? — | put it to 
every wan that bears me, if it would not bave been base in me, 
after | pers 1aded men comp iratively ignorant, to come out and 
tuke ground against slavery, if had deserted them? Althoug! 
| love life as much as any man, and have perbaps as much to 
live for, as any man, | would die ten thousand deaths before | 
would be gui ty ot such base ingratitude. I Say this, that 
wherecver a man, planting himself on the broad constitutional 
yrouod of our fathers of 1776, follows me, | will stand by and 
defend him, to the best of my ability and give bim such protec 
tion as L can, wheo the laws of the country re fuse to give bim 


and am [ to be aceused 
because I was 


us a se 


what the constitution guarantees to him as bis right. Ther 
fore | ecou'd not stand by Fee and his assogiates. J heleve / 
sasapurea manas ever Lknew, yet I did not believe hi posi 


ton was tevable, aud | was nut willing to take ground with him. 
I not only proclaimed this, on the stump, but ata later day, when 
| was asked by men sy mpathizing with him, coming from othe 
portions of the United States, if I cou'd not couscienti usls 

nd him my aid and countenance In carrying on his work und 


enforcing bis doctrines. I declined by letter, announcing that 
f could not stand upon the platform ol Mr. Fee; upon that 
‘round we must split Ile was responsible for his act, and | 
or mine Nhat has been my whole course in cont 
the e parties 
Itis unt it is absolutely and entirely untrue—on the other 
side t t | suid th thse men Onght to b expell d trom the 
( nenwealth. My position was one of strict veutrality. / 
vlaw, | és ra Lele ener of 
tl i pume Was Coun ed with this transaction in that way 
that | wi »had tought against some eight or ten mobs hude me 
d mob, | inediately wrote to the editers of 
the Richment Me rerand the Cincinnati Ga; tie, ut y 
denying it, aud stating my Vv iews What was the result? | 
; wlt days alter, it was done, and that with the is 
my name, he of the Messenger received my letter it 


ivtit davs | received my letter, ata distance of about anu hours 
ride from my Office. That was what Judge Field told me the 
lay before I lett. | bave inquired with regard to the other let 
ter to the Cincinnati Gazette, and have learned tbat there has 
been no such jetter received in that quarter. 


‘ FEE AND JOHN BROWN. 

What farther? Mr. Fve ts stated bere as sanctioning the raid 
of Brown upon Virginia. [A voice on the outskirts—* Huraa 
for Brown.” | Letus be hovest! Fee is an exile; he is a va- 
tive Kentuckian ; be has, away from this, explained himself, and 
[ have recived a report of the speech at Brooklyn, and he there 
stated that while he admired the self consecration, or in other 
words the devotion, of John Brown, he did not approve of his 
course, nor of bis way of settling the slavery question ; in other | 
words, he was opposed to insurrection. It was his view of the 


.uce them, and by the furce of divine teaching, presuade them | 


| to relinquish their hold upon the slaves. 


A SORRY HOAX 
Well, geutlemen, the report reaches us of boxes of Sharpe's 


| rifles having been transport: d through the ordinary channels of 


commerce to Berea. After these men are removed, we are now 
told that this was all a hoax. All have to say abont that 
is, that it was a very sorry hoax. A sorry hoax as far as Fee is 


| concerved, dving him great injustice, imputing to him a crimi- 
| nal intent that he did not entertanin, and a purpose hedid nut 


design, and so far as the Commonwealth is concerned, certain- | 
ly it is a sorry hoax. 


So much in connection with that subject. I admit that a 


| great many very respectable gentlemen in the county of Mad- | 


i-on were io this aflair—men for whose character and lives I have 
4 profound respect, personally,and good feeling and friendship. | 
All that I can eay is that I regret on their account, this tran. | 
saction, but more especially do | regret the influence this thing 


| must have upon the large class of the people of the county who | 


were mceiv ug the benefit of the education that these men were 
bestowing. Mr. Fee has nothing to lose—he will go where he 
will be paid as a time serving man’ or as other preachers of the 
Gospel of Christ; but the number of the uneducated, constitu- 


the ba:tles of every man who may venture ap opinion, 


ting two-thirds of every bora child in the mountains around that 
litte colony, will be the sufferers by his absence. 


THE NEW GOD. 

We are told also in that report that this man imported anew 
god—that the slaveholders’ god was not good enough for him 
and his associat’ s, and this is attributed asa reproach. 1 knew 
the community in and around Berea when | was a boy, and | 
say that they were of the most vicious people that ever I did 
know ; a drunken, tobacco ehewing, whisky drinking people ; de 
bauchery and fightipg could there be seen as plainly as the nocn 
day sun. But now, how is all this changed. The price o* land has 
advanced as these gent!em-n themseives admit, and morality 
reigns where disorder was predominant. Why, sir, they bay 
invanded the gre at State of Kentuc ky , Hlow! With Shar; 
rifles, pistols, and bowie knives? No! but with the New Tes 
tament. the school house, the church, and the saw mill. [thas 
even been objected that they were erecting a saw mill. Where 
before the inhabitants dwelt in buts without windows and with 


mud floors, these men have introduced neat frame buildings 
The children that before were indulging in idleness and dirsipa- 
rmed and were going to one of the best schools 


tion, had been refi 
in Madisun county, and in so suying, | make no sit gle excep 
tion. A certain degree of self respect has been inspired in the 
people, and I venture to say that now there is no beiter peopl 
in the State than those who surround the colony of Berea, in 
the county of Madison. This is the new god they introduced 
Nostr! No new God bas been introduced. It is the same 
God who before the long centuries created the heavens and 
upon the enternal princip!es 


} 


who based His I'hrop 
vidying beauty of harmony, | 


the earth 
of justice, and draped it in the 
erty and love 
Such are the 
Fee 


( for participaney in the movement of John 


statements, of Cassius M. Clay. By his 


showing, Mr and his associates, were driven out of 


Kentucky, n 
Brown, nor for approbation of that measure but because of 
their being opposers of slavery, to the extent of being * Rad 
cal Al olitionists —ileching that there wnuo law for slavery 


[his is further evident from the fact that violence towards 
them was first manifested before the affair at Harper s Fer- 
ry. as was also Mr. Clay’s “denunciation” of their doctrines 


en three years previous to that violence, which it must 


have tended to produce 
By his own showing likewise, Mr. Clay’s opp sition ft 
the pre mulgation hy Mr. Eee and others, of “the doctrine 
of the Ra lical abolitiontsts that there is law for slave 
i was so eat that he had no jection to their being 
elor rem “l, provid | ilaw to meet the case 
ere pn vided Mir. | \ 5} tinanas he eve 
I \ it he willi to ha him. | —so 
that it were done by law My pos tion was one of strict 
rality “ says Mr. Clay Bat on sucha subject, there 
ean be no neutra The declaration of neutrality is equiva- 
lent to hostility ‘Ile that is not with me is against me 


But, savs Mr. Clay. the ground of Mr. Fee * was not the 


vround on which I stood."—Well Mr. Clay, suppose it was 
# | 
Do you accord freedom ot sper ch and of 


W here is the 


elsewhere, who does not 


not—what then ? 
the press, to those ouly who agree with you ? 
Old world, or 
claim that freedom for himself, and his partizans ? 


auctocrat, in the 


He is * 
of every man who may venture an opinion on the subject of 


no Don Quixote to go forward and fight the battles 
slavery. "—But that is not the issue. The question is wheth- 
er freedom of speech and of the press, shall be accorded to 
“every man,” or whether “laws to meet the case” shall be 
framed to suppress it. What says Mr. Clay to this? ‘‘ My 
position ”’ says he, is one of strict neutrality |””—Strictly neu- 
tral, on the question whether freedom of speech and of the 


| press shall be secured to the “ white” men of Kentucky—to 


those, who, like himself, opposed slayery—to “as pure a 
man as he ever knew "—“actuated by the highest love to, 
Christian charity” to “preachers of the gospel of Christ’ to 
men the New Testament, the schoo!-house 
the Church, and the saw-mill” were transforming and en- 
riching the vicinity in which they lived, and whose inbabi- 
tants are sufferers by their expulsion and absence. “The 
gallant Keutackian” whe has been regarded the champion 
of freedom in Kentucky, is “strictly neutral’ in respect to 
the freedom of speech and of the press, for such men! Alas 
for the cause of freedom, for either white men or colored 
men, in Kentucky. if it rests on the shoulders of “gallant 
Kentuckians” like these. 

Though Mr. Clay pays a high and just tribute of com- 
mendation to Mr. Fee and his associates, as he could not 
avoid doing, yet at one point, he does them great injustice, 
—the very point upon which the hinge of his argument 
against them turned. By the vague, indefinite representa- 
tion that they “took the ground—that as citizens of the 


who, “with 
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Commonwealth, they owed no alle_iance to the Constitutio™ 
and the laws,” &c., he conveys the idea, that they were men 


of disorganization and insubordination—allegaticus which 





the facts furnished by Mr. Clay himself, disprove. Mr 
Clay well knows that the extent of their insurbordination, 
consisted solely in refusing to obey wicked statutes, holding 
themselves liable to the unrighteous penalties by which 
Would the “gallant Kentuckian” re- 


they are enforeed 
strict himself within limits equally narrow, if the case were 
his own? Suppose “the slaveholders who have the politi- 
cal power,” should “pass a law to mect the case,” ordaining 
that those who hold the views of Cassius M. Clay, and the 
he public an party concerning slavery, shall be banished 


from the State? Would he submit peacefully to “the laws 


rcted on the subject of slavery” as did Mr. Pee and his 
sociates to the decree of the mob ? 
And, what is there in the heresy of “Radical Aboliti 
that there le for slavery,” that should deprive 
hem of freedom of speech, and of the press? This heresy 
fit be such, is held. and is sometimes and in some ace 


] 
enun iated by some promin ul Re } ublic “anes, thi Hist lye s 
Mr. Granger uttered it distinctly, in the Louse of Repre- 

ntatives, and his speech, on that point, was at the time, en- 
lorsed by Horace Greely, in the N. ¥. Tribune. It was ut- 

red, as we are LOW assured, by ac ay etent and reliable 
witness, at our elbow, hy Cassius M. Clay, himself, in his 
uldress, delivered at Chicago, July 4, 1854, before th 


yi 1g Men’s Association. of that city Ile then maintained 


paramount and binding authority of the Declaration of 


Independence, and consistently added that “the preten 


ery. was a humbus or words to that 


it was by means of similar declarations of promin- 
Republicans, that their party vote was swelled up 
ree, in 1856—and we doubt whetherits vote in L860 is t 


increased by Mr. Clay’s intimation that his creed of 1854 


now to be proser | by a forfeiture of freedom of speech 
f+} pr 
-, —~- or ina 

, _ r.—' Executiy ( i f 
( h Anti-slavery S y. have made tl vi 
l ) ni fa lior the pi fh tl 
= ty fi t uy n the ucstion I] s | 
! 1 } 2 } tinn al ve thy e] 
Ul responsible connection with slavery ?” vi R J. 
Webster, Hopkinton, Ce rational Chur Re J. W 
Murdock, Boston, Baptist Church; Rey, M. French. Nx 
York, Methodist Church. Manuseripts competing for tl 
prize, are to be sent, with sealed envelopes containing the 


sof the authors, up to the first of July next, either t 
hairman of the committee of award, or to the Secreta- 


IY Hl. IT. Cheever. Jewe tt 4 ity, Connecticut 


-——: 


a 
flews of the Dav. 
A Kipnaprer tn Kansas—aA correspondent of the N. Y. 
limes, under date of Lawrence, Fed. 13, writes: 





An attempt was made here last week !o kidnap a negro wo- 
mao living in the suburbs of the c ty, by a man named Roberts 
of Big Springs, and several others. ‘This Roberta has lost re- 
groes within the past year, and now declares that he will steal 
as many, for revenge. But this attempt did not pay. 

it was about 104, o'clock in the evening, when the inmates 
of the house heard a rustling about the windows. ‘The negro 
woman imimediately suspected the danger, and escaprd by the 
back window to a neighbor's Caere were meno io the house 
who immediately raised thealarm. ‘The thieves had a covered 
carriage standing at the door that was hired from one of our 
livery stubles for three days. Whil- thecrowd were gatt ering, 
the man-st a’ers slipped away. But Buberts was daring enough 
to go to the Mansion Honse, where he bad previously been 
boarding. 

The little army of freedom suddenly repaired thither, caught 
Roberts, and took bim to the river, intending to vive him a 
bath, with orders to swim for his life. liut when they arrived 
at the river bank, the ice was running - . ‘hick and strong that 
they saw he could have no chance fi; ife, and the majority 
objected to such cold treatment. Wi: begged earnestly for his 
life, and promised never to be seen in Lawrence again, if they 
would spare him. It was agreed, therefore, that he should have 
thirty minutes to leave town, and he at once hastened to where 
he had a horse saddled, and commenced his sudden flight. 





isy accident, however, or otherwise, he bad pot proceeded far 
before he was accosted by four or five negrocs, who seized him, 
took the horse from him, and how mueh more they did we never 
cou'd learn ; but he was obliged to flee, and has not been heard 
from, since. 

The river is now clear of ice and weather warm. Emigration 
to the mines ha: commenced, and from present indications ther: 
will be a larger stampede than we saw one year ago. Still I 
dare not encourage it. The facts do not warrant the wild ex 
ment on the subject. 

-—<06-b6—a 
Wreck oF THE Streamer ILUNGARIAN.—ALL HER CREW 
AND PASSENGERS SUPPOSED TO BE LOST 
Harnirax. Fob. 2]. 1860 
The large steam hij ishore ¢ the west side of Capi Sa- 


*} } 


le is the steamship Hungarian, which sailed from Queen 
town on the 9th inst. for Portland 

She is a total wreck, and all her crew and passengers are 
suppos 1 to be lost 

A small portion of her hull is now visible at low water 

Nothing like the news despatch for the Asso iated Press 
can be found, but it is thought it may be in the mail, a small 


portion of which has been saved in a damaged state 


One passenger ticket has been found, with the name of 


Ellen Sheehan upon it 


The following has been sent from Cape Sable to Mes 
Cunard (% 

\ eamer’s lights wer een on Monday 3 ing at 
thre lock; at day break the spars and pip: s were seen 
tandi indat LOA Mall had r hs the | rd Then 

ship settled fast \ heavy sea was running, breaki 

ist hieh over the ship Communication with tl shi} 
2 } i}! {// 4 i h last } 

f ) f ylicht. wh t/ 1 \ 

yw } { the st | Ss st vis 

This is all the news that can be obtained t i 

Che Ilungarian left Livery lon Wednesd t ~t 

‘ mand of Captain Jon ind l 
() | ! h th f tl 
\ | i] { Chur 

} ; | | 

| Il \ 

| ] Port | ] i! s | 
1 ( fi 
m 
a <-> 2 > = 
/ / Ila ! 
i i i hil 

previ Isivi i i The | LICHL HEV h 
wha sting The Fren hi troops liuly had received 
rd irch at short notice, aud it was supposed the oc- 
cupation cf Tuscany was contemplated in the event of Pied- 


niont continuing to oppose the annexation of Savoy to France 
The principal propositions of England for a settlement of the 
Italian question had been rejected by Austria. The British 
financial budget had heen presented to Parliament, and was 
regarded as satisfactory. In London money was in active 
demand 
. > or al 
In New Mexico, the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives. introduced a Bill to repeal the act of last session 
protecting slavery. The next day he was requested to re- 
sign the Speakership, which he did, resigning also his seat 
in the House, and went home. Tis bill was rejected, with- 
out a disenting voice. We remember how Daniel Webster 
and other leading politicians assured us that the climate and 
soil of New Mexico secured it from slavery. 
a. —- —< 
We have received the Glasgow Bulletin of Feb. 1.. con- 
taining an account of a “reception soiree to Mr. Frederick 
Douglass, the celebrated Negro advocate.” A sketch of his 
speech on the occasion is given. which “was received with 
great applause.” The Rev. Mr. Edmond. and others. moved 
and spoke on Resolutions, expressing their condemnation of 
slavery. 
--—- or 7 
Tue Committee on the Federal Relations of the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusctts, have given a second hearing to the 
petitioners for a law to prohibit the delive ry of any person 
into slavery from Massachusetts. The Committee were ad- 
dressed hy Rey. John Pierpont, of Medford, Samuel E. Sew- 
ell Esq., of Boston, Francis W. Bird. Esq., of Walpole, and 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison. Mr. Pierpont having argued the an- 


ti-slavery character of the Constitution. Mr. Garrison ex- 


pressed his dissent, and made an argument on the othe: 
side, which we think, could not greatly have helped th 
cause. At a previous hearing, the Committee were ad 
dressed by Rey. Charles Beecher of Georgetown Rey. J 
Sella Martin. and Rev. Dr. Murdock of Boston The 
friends of the desired law, (says the corres} ondent of the A 
S. Standard), are greatly encouraged by these hearings 
~—- or = 
A memorial has passed both Houses of the Kansas Leg 


islature. addressed to Congress, asking for admission imme 
diately under the Wvandotte Constitution. “ The peopl 
here never will vote to extend our houndary either to the 
mountains on the We or the Platte on the North, even if 


it is made the ultimatum of our admission 
. ~- = 
fue Bill of the Kansas Legislatui prohibiting slavery 
ill remains with the Governor, who probably will veto it 
t void dex ipitati mb the President of the United States 
> —~ oe x 
Wittiam Strive of Philadelphia, having visited Camada 
and investigated the udition of the fugitive people of col 


or, residing there, contradicts the statement of the Detroit 


ree Press, and New York Herald, concerning their degra 


ded character, and miserable condition. stating facts and 
statistics of a totally opposite character. To the same pur 
port, he produces the testimony of Dr. J. Wilson Moors 
and his lady, Rachel Barker Moe of Philadelphia, who 
visited Canadain 1835, for the express purpose of ascertain 
i t uth for thems 

>—36se-— 


Mr Bercuer has been pronounced by her physic ian 


provi It appears that she has suffered much fron 
nervous pains, besides tl idental to her wounds and 
bruise and tl \ t { rest 1 ue equence has delay i 
her 1 o 


I} i ( slit lL Um 1 party h I dea d 
nstrationin New York ¢ its holding a mass meetin 
the Cooper I itut G . f appeared on the plat 
*) uid wa erected with eat enthusi me?’ hy his ad 
>) c he \ ad ] Jan W Gerard il 
I. M. Hi und HT G Bri Letters were read 
( Hon. J. J. Cri le Edward Everett, and Hl 
Jos! Hil { Georgi The Resolutions adopted, cor 
lemned the tation of t lave juestion out ide of the 
lave Stat pledged ing t abide by, und uphold 
he | ft lt t tion of the C titution 
pronou S ( clare vill 
( f } ( elat 
( ~ / for to he «de 
a =< <= 
Coneress.—In the Senate, the House resolution appro 


priating ten thousand dollars for the inauguration of Was) 
INGTON’s statue was passed. Mr. Brown’s resolution was 
then taken up, and Hon. Daxter Crark, of New-Hamp- 
shire, spoke at some length in opposition. Mr. CLarK recount- 
ed the annals of Pro-Slavery agitation since 1850, showing 
that institution during the past ten years had become dar- 
ing and aggressive, and prophesying its early extensioi 
over the soil of the Free States. M. Toomps, of Georgia 
took occasion from a remark of the Senator to deny that hx 
had ever engaged to call the roll of his slaves in the shadow 
of Bunker Hill. In conclusion, Mr. CLark repudiated the 
of the Senate from Mississippi, that Slavery was the key- 
stone of the Federal arch. He pronounced it rather a cob- 
ble stone, adding nothing to the strength of the structure. 
which indeed would be stauncher for its absence. 
~  —- <r << 

IMPORTATION OF SLAVES INTO Kentucky.—By astatute 
passed in 1833, the importation of slaves into Kentuelty for 
purposes of traffie was forbidden. A bill has been intro- 
ducee into the Legislature, repealing so much of this law 
as remains upon the statute book. The proposed measure 
excites much opposition. The Frankfort. Commonwealth 
says that if the law is repealed, the gates will be opened 
for all the felons and insubordinate slaves of Virginia and 
Maryland 

- ——- <-> -~< 

The Kansas Herald uf Preedom, in consequence of its 
change of opinions and infamous attacks on John Brown, 
and its betrayal of the interests of freedom in Kansas, has 
heen deserted hy its former supporters, and, as a natural re- 
sult. has ceased to exist —F. D las, Pape 
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PRINCIPIA. 
h aT 
Sentence of Stevens and Hazlett. It was the unanimous opinion of the meeting, that imme- | unusnal difficulty. Her pu'se, and breathing were nat Chica 
Ciarcesrown, Feb. 14, 1860 diate steps should be taken to organize a “constitutional and the femily and friends who called in the course of t! ne 
Union party,” pledg ) suppor : ion, the constitu- , : . : ; 
" ; _ oe , ta . / 101 party, } l dged to supp t thi 2 Union, tl consti and evening, felt no pprehension till twelve o'clock M i! 
yuu hobs Pp ‘ ‘ re tion, and the enforcement of the law st : 
» anh. © . “ . ' nioh } ” doe . foaling an >» anvie ir) 
nicnce of the law passed uy Ilazlett and St s, Som This organization was accordingly com lhy the ap- | bight, when the doctor, who, feeling some anxiety i 
- P sel in p ‘fem hills af o% i pointment of a “Central Executive Committe harged with | quence of the symptome f appoplexy manifisted. had r 
ep i tt. and bof Setch the general direction of the party, and with the preparation | with her during a greater part of the evening. requested 1] rhe it 
A ot an address to thi p ple ol tie nited state S +} } im i 
into t ' re br t u ver physican be ca for the purpose of hav ’ 
is brou i ( rt} The pris ere b l ’ = “her , phy Ica led for tt pury t NX. \ 
; ae Che objects and platform of the party are thus stated ae. Nothing. } ‘ id be a _ 
into court by the sheriil, jatlor, and a guard of twenty u t " , ; » , TON otoing, however, cot ct she €X} 
; ,™ J cd . lo remove the subject of slavery from the arena of par- - , , , 
} I ‘ } raf , . 7 ss 2 por vol or ! eat ’ w ithe 
¢ J Cllersoa Guards Both prisoners W ui u nbecrued politic nd we it to tl inderendent control of th aad CK uesday me 4 ont 
° a} ' ’ ’ ‘ ‘ 
ir, aud seemed utterly uut l of the aw \ Strut | inbiassed 1 of tl I ( é t 
hey have plac d themselves ' ; : , - 4°<¢P « < 
Tl Land, 0 _ shes th ) ’ 7 : France and 8 ’ aT 
UC CicIKh LAVIDY ui Lit } son i \v : a r “ li - f itiy 
vy wht j I) / / | 
y u i o ¢ tl\ ( ] hei ! 
" } ° ° 41 
wad ft t | ( Li prt i ! | I 
Stever 4} 5 } } Ty } + 7 . ' 
; your} 1} } . ; 
\ | to 1 «| ; , } }? } : 
' da bl f ~P, \ } Z 
rue. O t! at I I lo guard and 01 Macy he law y si hen 
Li I" ) Iti] ly i 
] 
j 4) ’ , ‘ , ‘ ? 
I t ‘ 7 7 ; 4) : } ie ] L, I " al 
«fore God and man. « ] ) I . , him, _ I ' 
: as the vital source of present peace and prosperity, and thi ; ,) 
fo say I am ¢ C1) atiell Ww t surest guarantee of future power and happin Wilt SRO 
; ‘ ; .. | Ee , . ae f th ly Sadr +! 
counsel, Mr. Senn l ii sa I pw i ach re hnciation, traternity and forbearal ,aus ti ' - . : | Bil 
» my bebalf. 1 desi { { I an! t! { mu i cl itl ! l h if 11 } i us situation than w here } . 
‘ . " ] . ’ 
officers who have had charge of me. for thelr unfform kird vin of ] | r, seeing that King Victor Emanuel leutheon | 
. . ; ] . 
tment, and to my physician for th ! 1 I vil pot 4 th ‘ r the rig ing under hi t t ] Lombar but neue t 
y1 g 
. i ¢ . y . . 7 ‘ » . > ; ey ’ 
whilst suffering from my w s. When I £0 y b i 1 ‘ i(s i Modena, ! I the R it! ock 
lauehtered and ui il i i N | I while. j it inderst ’ } ? } Wattle th: 
! } = a Dans — er ] 
me for my action 1 shall my { po} the S Cod it, 21 . sirtado- 
. : | ! t 1} } 1) ly ¢ t , 
| This reference in understood to he t 1e1 ‘ | por rly , 4 North Elba 
. mr” | | } , 
brethren and sist durt t Nar we , i . defen 
: 1 Vt : +) 1] | 
Hlavtett ¢ | : a eariy 
: ' ihe P r : gy | shat 
t inn t nel } \ | ted. | . . heir. I 
amr ! + +] } f -™ 
, , bal J! 1 Wattle 
ver! bite -— tO or < } x} 1 le t} ’ ‘ ; 
with iny « t! nt ss bhiba 
¢ j } r I f 
! { \ - 4 urned to 
\ ! tot 
\ | \ , M 
r instance, int WASHING T® Tuesd | 2 sa 
ntil my impris ' » ARREST? 
‘ : . ; *¥ i j! l > “—- -Pr a 5 
three weeks without ' 
‘ ad } . itl I 
length ofmy b 1 h hi 
hat I w ' ( i aA with hi 
4 
1 ‘ \ , ] 
{ ld \ | ! ib t \ Mla { hor | 
S | , 
ind i ) ri ¥ ( ( ! 1 i ; ~ ? this . 
t t ( hs 
were Only two men in the cell; t false, as there were fou : I , r had pa 
- } rie, ‘ } } A I nd hardst 
other white men in the cell with me, and w } i 
1] i ni 
white prisone! in t jail Ou t ’ : | 4 ( 1 ! r and 
} } ri ! | . . . : , 
tatements, but L for i I j ul \ ar \i Mi | ll from a tree last September, is slowly recov l until 
, \ Ve hat } hd] . . } ; 
since my confinement—much ari , ' ina f : He is yet co ed to iis room, and I { oa 
Fea ' that indulgence for preparation. Mr. Mason replied that je! hea hay 
I must say, I think better of Virgi I wich also to return ™ lg for preparatio Stason replied f hed upon his feet; when once up he can, with the hel; | 
, ’ , » did not annear vestere ] t ¢ sock } } or . } } \ it 
my thanks to th el who have so ably defen I they he didn ippea lay by; ely CLOCK ‘ ld eane. with some difficulty walk about the 1 i It L sold 
Bz } 1) " | ask the Senate for process to- "nder these ci tan . — 1} . M | 
have done more in my behalf than Northern counsel could pos- isl snoslh. diay Under th n e time yet before he fulily recovers ; 
: , “oe tt left » cit ‘or ti Past thie morninea ton oc had 
sibly haye done. 1 repeat, 1 am innocent of murder, but am pre- “~™ Ir. Hyatt left the city for the East this morning to con Che Portlaud (Me.) A ——— eo aah: 
- le ae sult his counsel, and, perpaps, to test the preliminary ques- a. Bore. ‘ Wattles ré 
paren po spare a oa ti } hal ; S t sy ] “ety aluations of the various tows, cities and counties, a t i] t] 
- “ s a , . ion vy habens rpus bhefore a ate tr ) hy the ‘ AC Ul 
'he prisoners having concluded, Judge Kinney proceeded to “ . —— 7 —— tate tribunal, when t! ‘Ane them with the valeati 9080 we are ctrncl 
t : 1 f t} « t hall"! , paring them with the yvaluati ot ) we are struck m 1 | 
santamca can ; to be hung publicly on Fr . 18 order of the Senate shall’ be served a , ; " aud b 
sentence each of them to be hung publicly on Friday, the 16th “ a the very marked and decisive progress which our State | APE Bier: 
j 4 . t+ wee e wer {4 ‘loek P } =r ree : : ; : ‘ any 1 
day of March next, between the hours of teu o'clock A. M. and made within the past ten years The total valuation in |= n from Ka 
* ven Troi al 


two o'clock A. M.—Cor. Balt. Sun 
a =—- or = 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL UNION PARTY 
The proposed conservative party, has at length been 
formally announced in an elaborate address to the people 
of the United States,signed by a‘‘central Executive Commit- 
tee,” composed of about thirty names, among which we no- 
tice John J. Crittendon, Ky., W. C. Rives, Va., Washington 
Hunt, N. Y., Lewis Condict, N. J., Francis Granger, N. Y., 
John Broome, &c. The latter signs as Chairman of the 
National American Ex. Com., and F, Granger, as the Chair- 
man of thé National Whig Ex. Com. The address sets forth 
the dangers to be apprehended from the agitation of the 
slaveryquestion by the two great political parties, the Demo- 
eratie and the Republican, and says: 


“As an indication of the character of this struggle, of its 
objecta and possible consequences, we need only point to 
the ificant fact that a convention has been called by 
one of these ties, to select a candidate for the office of 
Chief Magistrate of the Union, from which, by the necessa- 
ry logic of its construction, fifteen States of that Union are 
excluded. 

Solemnly impressed with these facts, a number of gentle- 
men from different parts of the country, among whom were 
members of the present Congress, and of Congresses of for- 
mer date, recently emda te the city of Washington, to 
doliberate on means for averting dangers to which they may 
lead. 


In the Senate, Mr. Seward introduced a bill for the -ad- 
mission of Kansas into the Union. It was arranged that Mr 
Seward should address the Senate on Wednesday next, when 
he will probably develope his programme for the Presidential 
campaign. Inthe House Mr. Lamar delivered a speech on 
the slavery question, and Mr. Davis, of Maryland, express- 
ed his views with regard to the censure passed by the Legis- 
lature of his State upon his yote for Mr. Pennington: for 
Speake r 

> —--r « 
SINGULAR DEATH OF A LADY. 

The wife of Julius M, Smith, Esqg., of Concord Mass., 
about 30 years of age, wishing to have a number of teeth ex 
tracted, desired the surgeon to administer to her whiskey, in 
order to render ber insensible during the operation. He ad- 
vised Ler not to resort to whiskey, as did another physician 
whom she had consulted. Bat as she still desired to take it, 
saying that she feared the efiect of ether or chloroform, and be- 
lievcd that whiskey would be equally efficacious, and at the 
same time free from danger, a tumbler full and a half—that 
is, two and a half gills—-were given to her, mixed with sugar, 
in the space of an hour. 

The operation was then performed, and for ten or twelve 
hours the patient presented only the ordinary symptoms of in- 
toxication, except thet, for a few minutes, she appeared like a 
person in an appoplexy, but soon recovered. 


after drinking the whisk~y, she \ mmited freely, without pain or 





About an hour | 


as £98,949 95 260 “te ie RIGV ATIOO 
was $95,242 254 In 1] , it is $162,472,914 Nansas IIe 


THe second anniversary ineeting of the John street pray: his doctrine v 
Meetings was held yesturday at the John street Methodi from Kansas 
A short history Mr. Wattles 
1858 and 183 


them request 


Church. The house was well filled. 
the origin and progress of those meetings was given, and i 
stances were related by those who have atiended th. 

where prayers had been answerd in a signal manner. |! ind invite th 
ery importar 
ps, and aske 
plied that he 


mecting continued about an hour. 


Tur English papers announce the disappearance of Kos 
suth of London. The 
the fact, says there can be but little doubt that he has 2 


jirmingham Pos. in commenting + ; 
he mentiones 


: had letters ff 
to Hungary with revolutionary purposes . 
: ‘ I eretary ot | 
Basuor, Monday, Feb 0) irom Professo 
sin, furnishing 


people of Kan 
ry rritory iu tl 


Bexyawin Kimuaci, a member of the Penobscot Bar, was 
to day convicted of torging a deposition by which he obtai: 
a divorce from his wife. A motion in arrest of jadgment 


a bill of exceptions to the ruling of the Court are pending. irms and amn 


, . a% ‘ to any one 
Tbe Richmond Wihzrg says that it is almost certain that neit 
er Maryland, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, nor M 


his invasion of 
lary Ky; for the last tin 
souri, will send commissioners to the propos d Southern Cor 


vention,” showing only a partial representation of the South 
States, and with the border States refusing to unite in 


see him, when 

en into Miss 
di mned the ki 
stopping ata l 


its de 
liberations, would probably be totally inefficient, if not ir 


ious, to our interests. 
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(’ , ) 4 W , , up at i Custle 
nev, Ireland, where her father, a man of wealth and infla- 
cesukd. She was the niece of the famous Daniel O'Cen- 

Marvarct OC: woell, being his sist 

> —=—- Pr «= 
IMPORTANT 'CESTIMONY 


(he investiecatne t} 


ommittee are retting more than they 
med for ‘he following is from a Corre pond mt of 
\ \ Lhe ii 
\\ i r Ful ”) 
i " l NV GAT 
tio \ucustus Wa is concluded before 
- Lb Ru to i il ! y! 
' } Lb Lhig two ol ; 
\ i i { ‘ na 
Hnpros wing Win 


I bed 1 t ren i ti 

| hein i iil hous pr 

g ground for crop ud puttin: ‘ a valuable nurgé 
1 after this, the two youn; onus arrived from 
Southern Illinois, with a valuable drove of bl led cattl 
nging to John Brown, Ji ind two stallions of the Mag 

( k bel aging s Ja li By t] ld itn tol 

) es that he car to Kans id hi ih making : 
imanent hon uth xpect ’ uri his fam { 

\ h Elba. New \ } | had no tion ¢ vii 2 

fend hi hts; in the fall of Ls56 ] l his sons 

irl Ix \ y tl Ly iS l beoon 
heir journes I () wat vie to Nel ka the toppe i 
Wa tit bol ‘ il lay while eu hey ug ip the jit 
mba | prop hey had left and sellu £ it; Brown 


edto Kau in the summer of 1858, immediately afte: 
r Missou 


ti 
thie 


Mendizine murders, when Hamilton an 


] ‘ free State men, and ] ed his se 
3 ret i I ill i lust turtl roa j um M 
I i il Lipa \ Lil i 
1h i. { Ih Missouri unde ircul 
] I | s| ! | n i Kansas til } ical | 
this compa \ lL upon the! until all dar 
r | ud pa | nd th then broke up ; by exposurs 
i hardship ls f | men were taken down | 
i wid \ \\ Ss again | m into his 
" unu ered; ( til Bi n the took 
] { J i menced in] ving it; | pe 
} ha \W i j I roverbpin mid | i 
d pply | f with 3 ‘ 
M l nh 1 | land wanted know what 
had t | asion of slay stalk 
Wattles re pir 1. that far as he could judge the Brown: 
ik ther settlers in their efforts to make themselves 
mes, and he did not believe that Captain Brown contem- 


l any invasion of the slave States till after he was driv- 
yen from Kansas, gud thon only as a measure of defence to 
Kansas. Ife had no funds, and every man who approved 
his doctrine went with him, which was not over halfa dozen,. 
rom Kansas 


Mr. Wattles presented letters from Brown, written in 1857, 


1858 and 1859. These were read and explained. One of | 


them requested him to see William Phillips and others, 
ind invite them to meet him (Brown) at Tabor, lowa, on 
ery important business. He showed the letter to Mr. Phil- 
lips, and asked him what the meeting was for? Phillips re- 
plied that he did not know, but he could not attend. No 
ne mentioned in the letter went to that:meeting. He also 
had letters from Mrs. Hinton, of Wanhisha, Wisconsin, | 
Secretary of the Female Aid Society of Kausas, and also 
from Professor Edward Daniels, State Geologist of Wiscon- 
sin, furnishing him with funds and clothing for the poor 
people of Kansas who had been robbed and driven from the | 
Ti rritory iu the summer of 1856. He had never received 
irms and ammunition from any quarter, nor supplied them 
to any one. The only allusion which Brown ever made to | 
his invasion of Virginia was when le was leaving Kansas | 
tor the last time. Mr. Wattles being sick, Brown called to 
see him, when Mr. Wattles expressed his regret that he had 
en into Missouri and taken slaves, and especially con- 
mned the killing of Cruise. Brown replied that he was 
stopping at a house on the Little Osage when the men went 
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Family Miseellann. 


KEARALST TO JULIA. 
In * Rertha and Lily.’ 
I have a dr 
Of something fairer, purer far 
Phan all thy*glowing beauties are- 


A distant clear 


And joyless seem 
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One ray tha harmed me most 
MUKS paiung te the wegtern bal 
But in the castern skies 


Shall fair resplendent rise 


My me rang star 


CONNAT/’S VISION: 


Imit td ane i m Ose 


Beneath an oak, young Connal slept, 
sy the sound of the mountain stream 

A trembling coldness o'er him crept, 
Ile woke from a troubled dream : — 


When lo! the form of her he low’d, 
Came sudden to his sight 
Silent and motionless it mov'd, 


Than shadowy mist more light. 


** Marion!” he cried, in sore affright, 


“ Why, to the warrior’s vale 
“ Dost thou bend thy lonely steps, at night? 
“ And why art thou so pale?” 


She stretch’d her snowy hand, to speak, 


Dim, and in tears, she stood 
As rises the gale of the reedy lake, 
Heard in the distant wood, 


So, faintly rose her feeble voice, 


Dreary and wild, yet sweet ; 
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be self deceived 


“No! No!” exclaimed Carrie, “I know you are not, but— 
The door opens, and four smiling faces enter the little 
sanctum, where the class of six were wont to meet. 

The last care is off my mind, I have finished my essay, 
shouted Grace Caroll, “it is very good,” she added, ina tone 
of irony, at the same time drawing down her little round 
face, in a vain effort to look sober 


What next, Gracie ? 


“Oh! the search after happiness, of courss Iam going 
| abroad, you know I believe. as Fowler expressed it in his 


lecture, that happiness is the great end of human life, any 
road to that, I infer to be a safe one 

“That is my doctrine!” chimed in several, “What say 
you, Miss Anderson ?” asked Grace Carroll. 

“1 cannot fully concur,’ replied May. “However, let us 
more fully understand each other, before waging a war of 
mere words. Do we mean by happiness, pleasure—our 
own personal enjoyment 2 

“To be sure we do!’ said Carie Ross. “Happiness 
means fun. If we love fun better than anything else, as | 
do, then fun is the great supreme good of life.” 

A new Theology, truly,” said Grace Carroll, “and pray 
Miss Ross, how do you define fun ? 

“Fun means balls, parties, conquest», with a great deal of 

laughter, music, and beauty 


“Very well, Carrie, | accept your definition,’ said May 











120 THE PRINCIPIA. 
a —— 
Anderson. “But is this the highest reach of human beings | #!! this, lying so innocent and unsuspected in the embrace | sion of the key, somehow; we can get around them; 
of this carpet? Now it is flying into my face, and all over | then we’ll get in, and we'll give it such a scrubbing 
the room. How much worse I have made matters! Just | cleansing, and fix it up, and make it look ever so pre 
see how much mischief agitation has done! Here this| We knew how! 
pect to learn a great deal, to expand my ideas, develope my | POF; unoffending dirt was lying quietly upon the floor,and| Here I’ve been leaning meditatively over my broom & 
resources ; in short, to make as much of myself, as I cau.” would never have thought of flying all over, so furiously, if | half-hour, instead of being at work! Meanwhile the dug: 
“That is certainly a duty,” replied May, “but is that all” it had’nt been for the broom! True, the carpet would have nicely settled and ready for me to wipe off. * * * + 
remained rather dingy, but then we can’t expect to have | And now that I’ve rubbed over and arranged the furnity 
everything perfectly pure and bright, in this world of dirt. | I am ready to sit down and take another “general yiey 
Better to choose the least of two evils. This shows the folly | How bright and beautiful the carpet has become. Its » 
of trying to make everything perfect, all at once, instead of | cluster of roses look smilingly up into my face, as much 
using a little reason and judgment, and smoothing over mat- | to say, “thank you.” And the chairs and stands and wh 
tual acquirements.” | ters, and making the best of existing circumstances. Here | not, have sett'ed down into their accustomed places, thé 
“Certainly, Miss Grey,” concurred May Anderson “In- I have just gone to work on a mere principle ; a principle de- | faces beaming with sober content. Some one has said ¢ 
tellect, ansanctified, is a curse to the world, and a mere life | duced from the syllogism “All evils should be removed : dirt | every atom, is the universe in miniature. Why is’nt my pe 
of worldly pleasure, far, very far below the aim of any re- | #8 ®® evil; therefore dirt should be removed. * What an | lor then, the world on a small scale? And when the we 
flecting mind.” impractical idea to carry out! W hat a visionary I am! | gets dirty why should’nt we arm ourselves, and go to we 
“Tt all seems tascome around to the same point; one | Why could’nt I have taken all these things into considera- j at it, without being afraid of the dust. It will come, 
» | tion, and calculated the consequences, before starting sucha | bright, pure, fresh, like my parlor. 





endowed with mind, soul, and heart, and inspired with a 
consciousness of immortality ?” 
“No, indeed!” exclaimed Grace, indignantly. “I ex- 





“T suppose,” said Miss Grey, “that we all, as young ladies 
of education, expect in some way, to attain a position of in- 
fluence in society,; we may then be useful to those less fav- 
ored than ourselves. This, surely, is an object worthy of 
life, and is infinitely higher than pleasure, or even intellec- 

















would attain happiness in one way, and one in another, 


said Gracie. “Happiness must be the end, come at it as you | wild scheme ? And yet,—pause a moment!—here I have | : HovsexKeepeg, 
will, by furi, scholarship, or study.” collected quite a quantity of dirt in my dust-pan. So much ‘pastacanaindinsteaiat imi tie 
? , . . . 
“With this difference, Grace,” said May Anderson, seri- the less in the parlor. And — I remember past experi- | A KIND LITTLE GIRL. 
ously : “ with the duty doing, and study loving, happiness | °°® and that I’ve seen dustier times, and brought outevery-| A very poor man had a very good little girl. She had 


| 
is not the end sought, but only one of the very many precious thing bright and clean. = ee | fat, chubby, sweet face, and her cheeks looked like peach 
results flowing from its pursuit, either as natural conse- | W omen ave naturally reformers. It isin them; “in their | when they are ripe. Her hair hung in ringlets all over be 
quences, or direct rewards.” | bones, as C andice hath it, according to the philosophy “of | head, and some rich feathers would have made her look jj 
“Do you intend to say,” asked Miss Grey, “that disinter- the bones,” alias “ intuition.” _ Yes; there zs a difference in | a fairy, with nice dresses and costly trinkets. But Luly 
ested goodness, aside from a hope of happiness, is more mind, between the sexes. Witness the totally opposite ef- | father was poor, and her clothes were only decent ; ba 
than an abstract idea ?” | fects which house-cleaning, sweeping, or any kind of “ clear- she, sweet girl, was kind and good, which is better thany 


“I do intend that, exactly. I believe it perfectly practic- | ing up” produces upon them, respectively. We women are | be rich. Riches have spoiled a great many little girls, ba 


able.” | all radicals. Arming ourselves with broom and scrub-brush- | Lulu had no chance to be spoiled in this way. 
“You are very Puritanical, May Andersor,to say the ° hot water and soap, we strike at once at the root of the One day she saw a lame old man going by, wretchedly 
least,” vaid Gracie. matter. Not a word of compromise will we hear ; not a bit clad, with a pack on his back. Lulu thought he must 


“Ono would think in these days, that the term Puritani- | of this smoothing over, and letting go—no, indeed! every- | cold or hungry, or need something to make him comfor, 
cal was one of reproach. I nevertheless accept it as the | thing has got to be moved, and turned up side down, and in- | able, so out she ran, without saying anything to her mothe 
highest tribute that can be paid to the lover of principle,” | side out, and every nook and corner explored, and every | and soon overtook the stranger. 
returned May. particle of dust, and every guilty, trembling little wretch of; « Man!” said she, “ my father always gives poor follt 
“Decidedly ultra, ien’t she, girls ?” said Carric Ross. | # string, nail, old paper, soiled napkin, ancient glove, antede- | something to eat ; won’t you come back and get some bread? 
All this time, pretty Maggie Edwards, who was expect- | luviay shoe or boot, dragged forth to the light of day. Dis- | The old man turned about, as if he were surprised. Per 
ing to be married very soon, was bending her waxen head consolate mortals of the other sex gaze upon the scene with | haps he thought a bird of paradise had just dropped dom 
over a most delicate bit of embroidery. She had not ex- | mingled astonishment and dismay. Vain are their feeble in- _ there, and was singing. Ile was unused to such soft, sweei 
pressed any interest in the discussion. ‘The chief end of | terpositions ; their pleadings for “peace and tranquility.” | voices as that ; and then her message was so kind and good! 


woman, as she understood it, was quite within her grasp, | First pure, then peacable,” is the most gracious promise | Lulu thought the old man did not understand her, becaus 
| 


and very nigh at hand. A beautiful house on Grand street 


vouchsafed, and they are obliged to fall back upon the pleas- | he stood and gazed upon her, in silence. So she said again; 
was already purchased, and very rich furniture selected to | "°° of hope, a “d eonpeenia. Coow bonnes . engpaven, “ My father always gives poor folks something to eat 
adorn it: the greatest question that remained to be settled, | * wecemgeanaae! wating mae of the entire abolition of | Won't you go back with me, and get some bread ? 
after that hateful essay should be written and read, was, | dirt, throughout our domains will answer our purpose. = |_—- The old man smiled—he could not help it. If he hadiek 
whether Satin or M’or Antique silk, would be most genteel, Now men are timid, conservative creatures. They dislike _eross, we doubt if the cross could have kept down thi 
for a blonde bride. Poor Maggie ! | agitation. They cannot bear to have things disturbed, any ‘smile. He turned about, and Lulu took his hand and lei 
“Miss Tefft and Miss Edwards have not blessed us with | ™°F¢ than Dinah could, in that wonderful kitchen that Mrs. him back to the house. What do you suppose her mother 
an idea,” said Grace Carroll; “pray, Agnes Tefft, since | Stowe has immortalized. Take a peep through the key- | thought, when she saw her little daughter leading in that 
you are fully capable, decide for us the merits of this case.” , hole into any “ batchelor s hall” and see if ’tis'nt so! See | ragged stranger ? . 
“Do Agnes, do Miss Tefft,” exclaimed all the young ladies, | A me ee, oe as anny bed yes a wae bom Tenven up, | “Here, mother,” said Lnlu, “is a poor lame man whoit 
ins breath. | is’nt loaded with the most interesting variety of papers, pens | hungry, won’t you give him gome bread?” Her mother 
“Well, young ladics, since you confer this great honor and ink, dishes, pins, thread, and scissors! See if the floor looked pleased, and hastened to feed the stranger, while 
upon me,” replied the very wise and practical Miss Tefft does nt hold several cubic feet of old newspapers, bits of ' Lulu set him a chair close by the fire, and viewed him from 
¢ White paper smeered with ink, pokers, coal-scuttles, splin- head to foot, as ifshe thought he were Lazarus, as poorand 
| ters, and all well peppered with dust. No doubt the worthy | good. , 
ence. I trust by that time, I shall be sufficiently matured proprietor, in his heart of hearts, considers all this an evil, | We need not tell you how long he stayed, nor whatb 
to pass a judgment which shall solve the two great prob- | But how is he to help himeelf ? Somehow it seemed to come | gaid about Lulu, when he went away. We are more ct 
And is it 8° Very naturally, and without any effort on his part: and | gerned to know what our young readers will think and sy 
| perhaps he cherishes the hope that it may “die out,” if let | ,hout this kind little girl. Was it not a beautiful spirit that 





‘¥ shall defer judgment ten years, when each of you may, i 
you please, report your progress in life, and your experi- 


lems—‘Is disinterested benevolence possible ? 





the greatest good ?’ ” Rep Parsonace. ‘ 
§7o be concluded. alone. At any rate it would only make matters worse, to | caused her to think of the beggar’s wants? Ought not every 
ee rae | commence any agitation, as he found one time, when he be- | boy and girl to be as thoughtful and kind ? Remember tht 
For the Principia, * | gan to pick up things around, till the dust almost suffocated charming hymn; 
Meditations on Sweeping a Room. | him. Such are men. ’ BS Little deeds of kindness; 
Now suppose Charlie, Sen. would’nt think this parlor; No wonder they don’t like to have us, women, peer too | Little words of love, 
needed any sweeping? Stay! I'll throw open the blinds, | into their great political kitchen! Keeping “ batchelor’s | Make our earth an Eden, 
and take a general view. The most striking thing is the | hall” there as they do, it is’nt strange if it should get a little | Like the heaven above.” 
disaranged furniture. As for dirt, there is nothing very def- | dusty; and hating agitation as they do, it is’nt strange that | « Little seeds of merey, 


finite about it, only the carpet seems enveloped in a dim, | it should stay dusty. They step out of it so smooth and shin- 


Ss by youthful hands, 
hazy atmosphere, making it look a little dull and faded. ing before us, that they think we won't know the difference, wap, Seer ssh: ely 


Grow to bless the nations, 




















Probably the aforesaid Charlie, Sen. would just set every | but ‘tis really funny to see how frightened they are, for fear | Basin distant tende,.” 

chair and ottoman strait back against the wall, and consider | we shall catch them in it! How they hold up their hands | ies a 

the room “pat to rights!” Probably he would think me in horror, and entreat us not to think of sucha thing as; ~ uvenile East : — oe ie eee 

quite fanatical for insisting upon any more radical reforma- opening the door, or even peeping through the key-hole. | ARES Fai De. poe. 

tion. However, he is safe in his dear, conservative old of- How they insist it is so contrary to our angelic natures (com- | - i ae po. _ 

fioo—so here goes. | plimentary to themselves, that; ) something we don’t under- | DEMOCRACY of CHRISTIANITY, 2 VOI8.,....0..0++eeeeeee0ee000" pete 
‘There now ! every ottoman, chair, and table, out of the stand ; and, above all, that there is some terrible dragon in- SLAVERY AND ae (History of) 1 Vol.,.......--+++ - s 
room, and the carpet presents an unbroken surface to the side, which will be sure to swallow us down bodily, the mo- | AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, 1 eae laameennnttale 

application of the broom. Now, broom, do your duty ! ment we enter, and we never shall te hear of, again, and | 


Presto! what a dust! Who would ever have dreamed of what will become of them? Never mind, let’s get posses-| —_, D. NICHOLSON, PRINTER, 199 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
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